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fatality, had grown to manhood like a wild shrub full of strength and vigor, but uncultivated and neglected. Since his fifteenth year, they had become accustomed to his unexplained absences, which were easily susceptible of explanation in the indifference with which every one regarded him. Only at rare intervals did he make his appearance at the castle, like those migratory birds which always return to the same spot, but rest there for an instant only, before flying away again to some unknown quarter of the globe.
The instinctive consciousness of fellowship in misfortune drew George and Little Douglas together. When George saw how the child was abused by the whole household he conceived a strong friendship for him, and when the little fellow felt the warm breath of love penetrate the atmosphere of indifference which surrounded him, he turned to George with open arms and heart. One day when the child had committed some trivial fault, and William Douglas had his dog-whip in the air to strike him, George, who was sitting deep in melancholy thought upon a stone, rushed at his brother, snatched the whip from his hands and threw it far away, William drew his sword at this insult, and George his, and the two brothers, who had hated one another for twenty years like the deadliest enemies, were on the point of seeking each other's lives, when Little Douglas, who had picked up the whip, knelt in front of William, handed him the dishonoring weapon, and said:
" Strike me, cousin; I deserve it."
The child's interposition gave the young men time to reflect: they were terrified at the crime they were so near committing, and silently returned their swords to the scabbards; then separated, each going his own way. That episode lent new strength to the bond of friendship